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LAW AND JUSTICE. 

A rovcH American magistrate, far off in wild 
Missouri, being pressed by some querulous litigant 
with the pertinent question—‘Didn’t he mean to 
decide according to law?’ made an answer remark- 
able enough to merit a sentence to itself. ‘ According 
to law, gravely returned the forest squire, ‘and 
justice. Sartainly, sir, law and justice.’ Evidently 
there was an impression on the judicial mind that a 
natural opposition existed between justice and law. 
But this strange antithesis has been an article of faith 
with minds more ornate, and communities more learned, 
than those which the backwoods can supply. Our own 
courts have a standard Latin proverb which declares, 
with Ciceronian brevity, the perfection of law to be the 
summit of injustice ; and there are but few educated 
persons, especially of the gentler sex, who can wholly 
divest themselves of the wide-spread prejudice that 
civil law, at anyrate, is an engine of wrong-doing 
and a perversion of honest truth. It may not be 
useless to inquire how a belief so singular and so 
injurious to society could have arisen. 

Law is capable of assuming many shapes: it may 
take the form of custom, may be hallowed by the 
sanction of religion, may be codified, condensed, and 
rendered logical, or it may hang on the breath of 
some savage conqueror, or rude patriarch—but in some 
form it must exist. Ovid’s noble savage might do 
without it, but neither Captain Cook nor M. du 
Chaillu could ever find the prototype of that uncon- 
trolled barbarian. Every tribe has at least its usages 
and its club-law. It is a trite saying, that in very 
early times the lawgiver and the priest were iden- 
tical. This rule holds good, with rare exceptions, at 
every point of the compass. The readiest way of 
impressing a salutary rule on ignorant minds, was to 
assign to it a supernatural origin, and Pharaoh and 
Inca hit upon the same method of governing. Asia, 
the continent of theology in especial, had no law not 
founded on supposed celestial decrees. The Magi 
and the Brahmans, the Bonzes and Lamas, im- 
posed their yoke on vast populations, and with 
the single exception of China, every country was 
governed by a supposed theocracy. Kings, in the East, 
were generally invested with a sacerdotal character, 
and even the Roman emperors owed much of their 
power to their office 1s supreme pontiffis; but though 
the terrors of spiritual and temporal censure enforced 
the decisions of these potentates, the heart of each 
nation soon became weaned from its legislators. The 
reason of this change is obvious. The decisions of a 
patriarch or petty chief are no more likely to be just, 
in the abstract sense of the word, than those of a 


salaried magistrate, but they are more certain to be in 
accordance with the sentiments of the community. 
In a primitive state of society, the rules by which 
the judge is guided are known to all; the evidence is 
sifted and weighed, not only by the judicial acumen, 
but by public opinion, and each witness speaks before 
those who know every particular of his career, and 
every marked trait in his character. The judge, too, 
is in a manner on his trial; partiality is sure of 
detection where plaintiff and defendant, their cousin- 
ships, property, natures, and antecedents, are known 
to all, and a sentence is commonly in accordance with 
the feelings and wishes of the tribe at large. But in 
a populous commonwealth, where hired magistrates 
occupy the bench of justice, these conditions are 
reversed; the court may be crowded, indeed, but 
it will be filled either with partisans of the liti- 
gants, or with idle and indifferent spectators. The 
judge is no longer under the supervision of the 
people ; the loser is sure to grumble, the winner is 
equally sure to vaunt the Daniel come to judgment, 
and the casual audience regards the court as a dra- 
matic exhibition. Then arise the manifest dangers of 
favour and of bribery, shoals and quicksands in the 
path of Themis for many an age. 

These are no fanciful perils, and we might almost 
judge of the merits of nations by the purity of the 
judicial ermine. See how the Arabian Nights are 
filled with tales of the just and unjust cadi, of the 
magistrate who took bribes, of the calif or vizier 
who detected him by some artifice of elaborately 
childish cunning, of the magnanimous judge who 
spurned the rogue and his money-bags. The fount of . 
Asiatic justice is not a whit more crystal clear than 
when good Haroun went masquerading about his 
capital. To this day, a cadi is accustomed to buy 
his office at a high price, with the distinct under- 
standing that he is to indemnify himself by fees. It 
is a question of bucksheesh. What will you give? 
Hassan, the plaintiff, offers twenty purses. Can you 
outbid him, O Mustapha, so that your face may be 
made white once more? Woe be to Mustapha if 
he be too poor or stingy to pay the ransom ; he will 
make acquaintance practically with the bastinado, 
while the land or goods in dispute will be legally 
made over to his opponent ! 

Turks and Persians, however malignant and tur- 
baned they may be, are not the only nations whose 
judges weigh out justice against gold and silver. 
The pay of a Neapolitan giudice would hardly, 
under the old system, have kept him in melons and 
macaroni, had he not cked it out by plunder of this 
sort ; in Russia, the best argument is a bundle of paper 


rubles; and an Austrian magistrate is reputed to 
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have an itching palm which only convention-money 
can ap’ of all this are painfull 
rent wherever the canker has spread. ieteel, 
is something essentially calculated to corrupt a nation 
at large in the denial or distortion of justice. A venal 
tribunal does harm to more than the actual litigants : 
it warps the natural sentiment of right which dwells 
in men’s breasts; it makes the strong desperate, and 
the weak despondent; it sets rogues plotting, and 
blights the energies of the honest. yrosen. Rory 
wherever we see mercenary judges, we find crime con- 
sidered venial, the robber deemed a hero, and a false 
standard of virtue substituted for the true one. I 
have spoken hitherto of cases in which there is no 
barrier between the magistrate and the disputants, 
where the law is simple, or where a large latitude is 
extended to the judge in discrimination between truth 
and falsehood. But when statutes grew complicated 
and many, when decisions were numerous and con- 
— while law had developed into a science too 
difficult for the public to deci , & new profession 
arose ; the advocate came into bei 
At first the counsellor was presumed to have 
embraced a noble mission—he was a legal Don 
Quixote, a eget a redresser of wrongs. He 
pleaded for helpless and the ignorant, for 
widows, destitute and he pitted 
his keen intellect inst the of the ve 
who the earned golden 
opinions on hands. y opinions at 
first. But ina very little while this iod of pure 
chivalry closed. It was all very well for a wise 
and eloquent man to devote a of his time to 
nee cause, but he not always leave 
is business to champion others, unfee’d. So advocates 
took money-payments to — for the good cause, 
and, alas! their of honeyed fire became a two- 
é weapon, and fought on all sides, good, bad, and 
i it, like a Free ce of the fifteenth century. 
Not only did they take rewards for speaking, but 
sometimes, witness the ‘golden qui of Demos- 
thenes, for convenient silence. But long after Greek 
and Roman lawyers went with the weightiest purse, 
the stern Teutonic race kept up the ideal of an 
unsalaried bar. Icelander, Norseman, Saxon, and 
Dane, valued the professed lawyer even above the 
hero before whose axe shield sword went down. 
There seems to have been an innate reverence for 
justice in the northern stock, the best heritage we 
owe our hardy or But to accept a recompense 
for ing was held a monstrous , and the 
advocate’s eloquence was required to be wholly gratui- 
a different principle ; their 
partly on a fixed paid by tribe and chief, partly 
on fees, which were levied on a very liberal scale; 
while if ay Brehon became the counsel of either 
party, he to his client for his fee, exactly as in 
our time. 
empire long and pi’ y under the Roman 
law. Not but that the imperial jurisprudence was 
superior to many of the barbaric customs it sup- 
planted, but that it was corruptly administered by 
questors and proconsuls impatient to be rich, and 
eager to get back to Rome. To this hour, half Europe 
is still under the shadow of the mighty Roman Themis, 


and the Pandects are quoted as we quote Coke and | und 


Blackstone. In Britain, we know the laws of Rome 
only under the name of the ‘ civil law.’ The common 
law of our country is entirely of native growth, while 
the statute law has not been modelled on that of the 
Seven-hilled City. Austrian or aes law is like 
a mouldering Gothic cathedral, with its choked gur- 

les, corroded lace-work, moss- statues, and 

ings black with age, yet she the impress of a 
single will in thedesign. Our ish law notoriously 
resembles a tangled forest, with a most prodigious 


growth of brambles and underwood, but with some 
ing over the rest in conscious 


buy a few volumes, and by their aid may attain to a 
uaintance with the of his 

is possessed in our land by attorney- 

gen and chancellors. But the Code is a narrow 


liberty. We may growl at our own entanglements 
of law, as our wisest lawyers have long done; 
we may wish to use the pruning-knife and woodbill 
with a judicious hand; but we should be sorry to 
barter the overgrown system itself for the starch 
simplicity of the Gallic code. 

nglish law is in itself a silent history of the 
nation. Prior to the Norman Conquest, a great plain- 
ness prevailed in | procedure. The earls and 
aldermen, the iffs and bailiffs, dealt out an 
inexpensive justice, and local jurisdiction was the 
rule, a direct regal commission the exception. We 
are sadly in the dark as to the customs of Saxon 
England, but we gather that the people had small 
taste for litigation, and that most disputes were easily 
adjusted by the ro assemblies called Folkmotes 
and i e Normans brought with them the 
Norse love of lawsuits, and what was worse, the 


oyer and terminer, the only lan in which was a 
barbarous jargon of Rouen French, while fees and 
rules were all alike on a scale of alien extravagance. 
And yet even Norman insolence and rapacity spared 
a vast number of things, long the boast and safeguard 
of English liberties. The Great Charter did not, as 
many suppose, confer those liberties; it merely 
extorted the ition of the trial by jury, the 
immunity of an Englishman from capricious arrest 
and arbitrary imprisonment, and other Saxon privi- 
leges which Alfred’s subjects enjoyed, but to which 
the subjects of Napoleon III. have not yet attained. 
But this excessive respect for antiquity and vested 


interests led to some curious results. Local laws were 


der thi is of Chan A Side by side 

under the aegis o cery. e grew 
among us the common law, o! vom 
of the sisterhood ; the canon law, dear to the el ; 
the civil law, beloved of legal theorists; and 
statute law, embalmed in successive acts of parlia- 
ment. Add to these the orders of the royal council, 
the bye-laws and local customs, and we have as copious 
and stringent a collection of rules as a man live 


grap 
ae + figure in Chan the 
eas would cut a sorry in cery ; nist 
prius orator who dazzles a circuit is but a dunce 


| dignity. French law—the vaunted Code Napoleon— 
can bo to nothing but some modem building, 
pert, indeed, of aspect, and ungraceful in design, but 
trim and serviceable as far as its dimensions permit. 
Our neighbours have enjoyed the advantage, if advan- 
dealing with the future. The Revolution toppled 
\ down all things ancient, and left a site whereon to 
| erect a new edifice. The Code Napoleon has its 
| merits. It is easy to be understood. A layman may 
| 
a | both person and property which can only endure 
| until the French have learned the true nature of 
. »ompous and costly procedures of the French courts. 
f | We may fancy the horror of a sturdy Saxon franklin 
| or sixhundredman, when cited to appear in a court of 
| 
| 
permitted, and are still permitted, to mar the general 
a uniformity. Not only did the important county of 
{ Kent contrive to retain gavelkind and other usages, 
ii but obscure burghs in remote counties were allowed 
| 
| 
H | 
er. 
e inevitable consequence of this complication 
that no human mind could 
; itanic system. They say, in our days, no 
man can be a perfect chemist; he must select his 
specialty, and adhere to it; imorganic or organie 
\ science may be his choice, but life is not long enough 
| 
| 
a 
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when compared to some shy, inly conveyancer, 

whose very soul is in of rotting 
There are distinguished parliamentary 

counsel who are fit for no other of the pr 


litigants, who, 
from generation to ion will stoutly aver that, 
had justice prevailed on earth, their relative would 
have come victorious out of court. None ever allow 
and justice are not on room fe the formidable 
expense of legal . A lawsuit is a private 

in. 


ence has arisen an - 


it as his own, and 


is matched with a plethoric money-bag, and I 
harassed p Aa nny new trials, and all the 

of chicanery, I daresay that I out 
that law and justice are divorced. To be 
imothy Pinch, inventer—can go into 
swear I am not worth tive pounds, I shall 
Themis will give me solicitor and coun- 


if 
: 


perjury 

a fictitious poverty, while the law says 
my suit, I must make my election to 
in 


1s 
Happily, the ermine of th lan 
"This is admitted’ by foreigner 


is This i 
and native ; and the bitterest foe of England, whether 


denial | wretch is blindfolded on the threshold of 


in the Old World or the New, has never essayed to 
throw a slur upon the British bench. SS ates 
whe took bribes: W 
j w e 


e strong popular pre- 
inst the law, and all that have to do with 
a ju garded with the utmost 


judi 
it. In dge is re; 
; his duties are esteemed as something 


with akin to the priest’s. Nay, there are some irreve- 


rent mortals who are disposed to titter at a 


ale it stops, as it begins, with the 
few reflected rays may fall upon the barrister, 
horsehair, perhaps 


because he wears forensi 


novelists make capital of him, and journalists put him 
in a pillory of small pica. 
It is probably in uence of some difficulty in 


Gentleman, may be an object of aversion to 
many of his neighbours, albeit there is no reason why 
the said Peter should not be a very inoffensive and 
excellent man; but how about Grab the sheriff's 
officer? How about the broker, the bailiff, the ti 
staff—those disagreeable but needful w 


eee How about—if I may introduce such a name 
—Mr Calcraft the hangman; and why should such 
storms of hate, scorn, and contumely pursue those 
who do for hire what we all agree must be done? Law 
and justice; that fatal antithesis spoils all. When 


g| we are fully satisfied that a sentence or decree is 


right, we are that it should be put in force, not 
0 i Take an extreme case. Some atrocious 
a some string of murders—has been 


coldly 

on impunity, and trying to outwit human 

a stir is felt, how the pulse of the nation throbs with 
no ungenerous indignation, how the angry instinct of 
the people pierces through webs of sophi to 
denounce the stain upon the hand that seas could not 
wash clean! All England pants for the verdict, and 
exults when the mask falls, and the guilty face is 
laid bare. And why? Not from ty, not even 
from a vindictive desire to behold the punishment, 
but from a deep natural wish that justice should be 
done. Afterwards may come the morbid wish to 


behold an exciting scene, to gloat on the last hours in 
the condemned the last words on the scaffold, the 
last look cast on a sea of unfriendly eyes ere the 


But 


= 
but international or constitutional law; there are | wrong for court-favour. And the case of Bacon, 
ecclesiastical lawyers, black-letter men, and anti- cou shameful enough, is not on a par with 
quaries, to whom a and Norman-French are | the venal conduct of magistrates elsewhere: no one 
more familiar than their mother-tongue. The bar is | has ever pretended that the great thinker sold justice; 
subdivided like a manufactory, while attorneys, called | it is only alleged that he permitted himself to be 
‘lawyers’ par excellence, are usually in a state of | recompensed by those in whose favour he had pro- 
blissful ignorance with regard to law, and require to | nounced a sentence, the propriety of which was not 
be prompted by counsel on all points but those of | disputed. This general purity of the judicial office 
routine. a tendency to confirm the has been al 
pular fallacy with respect to law justice. 
| ae difficult as to perplex the sagest heads. It 
is perfectly possible for two very wise and,hono 
men to arrive at totally opposite conclusions 
regard to the same transaction, and, in the end, 
may prove right, or both wrong. Judges of spotless | Dishop 0 nS SHovel-nav, Wo 
en lifelong re will see the golden | theless are awestruck before the robes and wig of 

| or silver face of the shield, ae in the old | My Lord Justice Rhadamanthus. But this reverence 

| romaunt, and neither will be convi of error even 
by and lucid argument. What marvel, then, 

| those whose interests and feelings are staked on 

) the issue of a lawsuit should rail at law and its ini- use he is looked on as a chief-baron or chan- 

ee Peebles | cellor in embryo; but the attorney is the most un- 

is furious he cannot get satisfaction from that 
villain Plainstanes, although learned men, ay, and | shudder at him, ladies re him as a subtle monster, 
honest men too, assure him that neaetaiearen 
the noonday. Plainstanes is equally confident that 
his favour. Doctors disagree, and w decide ? | reconciling Iaw with justice, attorneys have 
Not Peebles, not Plainstanes, not the cousins, grand- | received so bad a name at the hands of the people: 

We see the same stigma follow the subalterns and 
of the legal h Peter 
train on our goods, take possession of our house- 
ated notion that the lon ) c e , | holds, and tap us on the shoulder with a dingy fore- 
and that right kicks the beam in the golden scales of 
justice. Unhappily, say is some little truth in this 
sweeping assertion; for, — am an ingenious 
person of small means, and I invent something, and 
—_ my invention. A trade-shark, a race never 
ikely to die out, pirates my device with unblushin| 
effrontery, and I go to law with him. If the case be 
very clear, and the fraud very transparent, the chan- 
cellor gives me my injunction, and I am victorious, 
but a little out of pocket. But perhaps the commercial : 
vulture is shrewd as well as greedy, and he has altered pathy, horror, and wrath in every bosom in the land. 
my invention a little, and claims MG | Poison may be the agent, or the knife, it matters 
joms battle on that issue. I may conquer yet, but the | little which; and at the bar is placed no ntant 
triumph may ruin me; and when I find myself forced 
to pit my hundreds against thousands, when my lean 
= | 
and I may battle it out with 
s. But it is not pleasant to 
reluctance to risk expense may cause a virtual eath. 
of ri ~ e esire 18 Cé y Justice may be done, 
| exist. and it is mingled with a fierce impatience of subter- 
| fuge, of drivelling weakness, or of judicial blindness. 
Nor is it necessary that the verdict should be one of 
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¢ ~d Let the innocence of the accused be really 
proved, and there awakes in the land a a oe 
pathy and joy in which selfishness has noshare. Even 
the convi wretch, if there be aught to extenuate— 
if there seem to exist anything that can iate his 
offence—is sure of a certain amount of pity; the national 
heart is not a hard one; but there is something in 
impunity obtained through legal loopholes or favour, 
which rouses a storm of indignation everywhere. 

The civil law, however, must usually work in the 
dark, unnoted. When Grab the bailiff taps me on the 
shoulder, and invites me to Cursitor Street, he is very 
likely the righteous minister of Themis, — punish- 
ing ascampish debtor. When Veneer the broker puts a 
man in possession of my house, and bri 


my furni- 
ture to th 


e hammer, he probably does right, and the 
pursuing creditor is severe, but not unjust. Still, 
people will feel for me, and Grab and Veneer may 
expect black looks and dislike, culminating occa- 
sionally in hooting or the horse-pond. One thing more 
has perhaps tended to make law and justice apparent 

ites ; we have courts of equity as well as courts 

w. But this is not really a confession on the 

of Themis that Lex and Justitia are the south 
pole and the north. It is necessary that the spirit of 
the law should be administered, as well as its letter. 
There are people, ladies especially, who cling to the 
precise text of some legal maxim as if it were a talis- 
man, irrespective of common sense and natural prin- 
ciples. But there is such a thing as reducing a theory 
to an absurdity ; and in establishing equity courts, our 
legislators have merely patched and strengthened, as 
best they could, the superstructure of a law founded 
on the eternal truths of justice. 


MYSELF AND MY RELATIVES. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ANOTHER PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE, 


Dr Lampton and Mr Webb managed the funeral. My 
mother did not rise from her bed for some weeks 
after Rosa’s death, and therefore I was once again 
sole ae of our affairs, while our physician still 
attended frequently, owing to mamma's state of 
health. Our creditors were now most pressing in 
their demands. We determined to sell our furniture 
to liquidate our debts. One day, I was thinking over 
these things, when Dr Lampton joined me in the 
‘I have just been speaking to your mother,’ he said 
a pause, while he sat down beside me, ‘upon a 
subject that has long lain near my heart, and she has 
on™ rmission to tell you that I have for some 
loved you, and I am now ready to offer you my 
hand.’ 
I was for some time silent, looking on the carpet: 
ped my mind. was an offer 
marriage whic accepted, would save m 
mother and brothers from ruin. Dr 
rich, kind, generous in his wish to marry a poor 
like myself, in poverty and perplexity. 
! was I always to be tempted thus? taicing my 
I met his anxious, tender resting on my 
face. ‘Will you let me think over this?’ I asked in 
a subdued unsteady tone. ‘I should like to consult 
further with my mother.’ 
course the permission I craved was granted; and 
after an assurance that he loved me with all the 
ardour his nature was capable of, he left the house. 
I went 2 my own oem be reflect upon this new 
proposal of marriage. Dr Lampton’s respectable posi- 
tion, his character, well known for 
his benevolent heart, were weighty considerations 
in his favour. Long did I remain buried in medita- 


did go to her, she was sitting + bed, looking more 


pleased expression of her face made me tremble. 


tion, before I ventured to meet my mother. When I | beau 


— than I had seen her look for a very long time. | admired your strength of mind and disregard 


‘My dear mother,’ said I, flinging a 


’ she replied; ‘he told me he 


‘So I 
intended doing so.’ 

‘And do you think I ought to accept it?’ 

‘Most assuredly I do. He is an excellent man, 
Jessie; and if I was removed from you, he would be 
a protector for you. There are few men who would 
marry a poor girl like you; and you may never get 
such an offer again.’ 

‘I know that,’ said I, looking thoughtfully out of 
the window. a 

‘Then [I am your sense prompts you to 
do what is this time.’ 

‘I shall certainly think over it,’ I said after a pause. 

* Think over it! What do you require to think long 
for? The advantages of such a match are quite plain 
before you. Either accept the offer or beg.’ 

‘But, dear mamma, I need not beg; I have hands 
that can work. I can earn bread, perhaps for us all.’ 

* And who will employ you?’ asked mamma, —— 
her eyes imploringly on my face. ‘It is all very w 
to 

to 


to anythi 

¢ all reflect upon Dr Lampton’s proposal,’ I 
said in a low quivering voice; ‘and by to-morrow, [ 
think my mind will be quite made up.’ 

The recollection of Mr Legrand’s proposal, and the 
thousands gla — it, like a 
shadowy spectre gliding by. If I was to myself 
for position and wealth, why had I rejected that offer ? 
Another recollection came, too, not spectral-like, but 
as a t fortification, from which cannon were 
every loophole, while taunting voices 
seemed to whisper: ‘ Pull me down, if you can—push 
me aside—demolish me, if you have strength!’ and 
then, with a faint heart, I stole like something guilty 
to my own room. I scarcely slept all that. night, 
and next day looked quite knocked up. Maggy was 
shocked at my appearance. 

‘ Dear Miss Keppleton, I don’t know whatever youll 
be like at last, a gel quite a ghost to-day,’ she 
said, gazing anxiously at me. 

I could not reply, as I busied myself about getting 

thought the morning passed slowly ; I t it 
chiefly in walking through the house restlessly, but 
my mind was fixed; I was quite determined upon 
the course to pursue before Dr Lampton’s gig stopped 
at our door. He was for some time in the parlour 
before I had courage to meet him. I entered the 
room trembling and agitated. He seemed cool 
enough ; his hand did not shake, his strong frame 
seemed incapable of nervous emotion, but he was 
very pale, and his eye looked anxious. I gave him 
my hand silently, he kept it long within his own. 

* What is to be my fate?’ he asked in a low voice. 

I could not speak for some minutes ; at last I said: 
‘I have considered your proposal in every light, and I 
feel more grateful and fattered than I can express ; 
but the more I reflect, the more I am convinced of 
how unworthy I am to accept it.’ 

My companion here poured forth fresh assurances 
of his ard, and belief that I was fitted to make 
the best of wives. 

‘I esteem and honour you,’ said I (ah! what lover 
was ever consoled by the word ‘esteem?’); ‘from my 
heart I thank you for your good opinion, though [ 
know it is not deserved. 

‘Why do you speak in this way, Miss Keppleton? 

You know you have been the kindest, most dutiful of 
daughters. Have I not watched your devotion to 
your whole family? It is not alone because you are 
tiful that I love you, but because I have o ed 
your endurance in the midst of trials. I have long 

of self. 
‘Ah! I have been the worst of daughters, the most 


3 - — | 
| 
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unkind of sisters!’ I exclaimed, bursting suddenly into 
tears; ‘my selfishness has been the cause of untold 
misery to my whole family.’ 

Dr Lampton looked at me in some surprise, but 
did not speak while my emotion lasted. At fength he 
said: ‘ Your opinion of yourself is quite unfounded ; 
every one athe. of your devotion to your parents, 
and brothers, and sisters. Were I the possessor of 
such a wife, I should indeed consider myself a fortu- 
nate man.’ 

‘My family are quite ruined,’ said I: ‘ my brothers 
matt be thrown upon the world, to earn their bread 
as they best can ; the furniture in this house will be 
sold for debt. Consider all this, and you will see how 
_. it, would be to connect yourself with such a 

‘I ww all that: I have considered everything ; 
but it makes no difference in m ee 

‘Your generosity is great, and I should ill repay you 
were I to take po bes of it,’ said I, still weeping 
bitterly. ‘I know if I married you, I should have a 
lot worthy of a far better person than I am; but 
I could not think of it; I have only a poor broken 
heart to offer in return for such disinterested affection 
—in fact, I can scarcely call it a heart at all!’ 

‘Do not distress yourself in this way,’ said the 
doctor, seeing how agitated I was. ‘ You cannot love 
me, therefore it is 1 only who should suffer pain. If 
your affections are engaged, I have no right to impor- 
tune you further. Your heart is already another’s—is 
it not so?’ I could still only betray signs of intense 
grief and agitation. My companion entreated me to 
compose myself, and expressed sorrow for havin: 
broached such a subject at all. Our interview di 
not last much longer: after requesting me to allow 
him to continue his visits as a friend, though he might 
not hope for any nearer tie, Dr Lampton left the 
cottage, pale, but perfectly self- andcalm. It 
was with much nervous apprehension that I encoun- 
tered my mother, who, I knew, must be anxious to 
know the result of our conference. 

‘You are trifling with your own happiness, Jessie,’ 
she said coldly, when I told her the truth. 

‘It would be sinful, dear mamma, to marry a man 

I did not love,’ I said humbly. 
‘I know not what romantic notions you have of 
love. Wouldn’t it be better for you to be Dr 
Lampton’s wife than a sempstress or nursery-gover- 
ness ?” 

‘No: his affection would be all thrown away upon 
me, and we should both be miserable.’ 

‘And why could you not try to love him, when you 
turning her eyes slowly and piercingly on my 
face. i blushed painfully, feeling quite guilty. 

‘ Jessie, is there any secret that you have kept from 
me?’ she demanded slowly and tremulously. ‘Have 
= any correspondence with any one I do not know 
of? 


‘None, mamma,’ I faintly replied, alluding to the 
latter part of her inquiry. 

*Do not deceive me, child,’ she ene ome, rocking 
herself to and fro in the bed. ‘One daughter has 
already forsaken me, another has been snatched 
a do not let me feel that I am bereft 


There was much of bitterness in my mother’s 
words, in her tone of voice ; it went to my heart. I 
felt that she was unjust to me, and yet wherefore? 
Had I not deceived her? Had I confided in her? 

‘If I have had any fancy, mamma, it is of no con- 
ogee now,’ I said. ‘I may have loved, I may love 

ill, but without hope. I never shall see or hear 
from the m again. 

* And for this foolish chimera you have thrown 
away a rational offer ?’ 

‘Not for that alone—for many reasons. 
mamma, have pity on me: I feel ill!’ 


Ah! 


‘Jessie, my dear child—my own darling—O my 
child!’ were words which I Bw falling in a con- 
fused way upon my ears. The light had faded from 
my eyes; I saw nothing, felt nothing. Amid some 
dim perceptions floating in my mind, I fancied that 
death had stricken me, and that I should never more 
awake to the world. 


CHAPTER XXVL 


THORN GRANGE, 


Consciousness returned after a long interval, and 
mamma did not revert to the occurrences of 
that day, though, true to his word, Dr Lampton 
visited us nearly as often as formerly. He was still 
kind, gentle, considerate ; but perhaps there was less 
warmth than before in the pressure of his hand at 
meeting and parting. It was he and good Mr Webb 
who arranged about the sale of our furniture; and we 
were somewhat perplexed as to what we should do 
when our cottage would be bereft of chairs and 
tables, when, some days before the auction, Mrs Webb 
came over to see us for the first time in her life. She 
was a plain, large woman, with red hair, and square 
bony features, which were illumined by an expression 
of good-nature pleasant to behold. She wore a large 
beaver bonnet, and a costume altogether devoid of 
fashion or elegance. She never attempted to sit down 
when ushered into our drawing-room, but stood before 
me quite humbly, although knowing full well that I 
was as poor as her own servant-mai She stood in 
the middle of the room, hardly able to open the 
7c upon which she had come. 

‘TI beg your on, Miss Keppleton, but we were 
thinking—Mr Webb and me—that if Mrs Keppleton 
and you would just make use of our house while the 
auction is going on here, we would be very hap ry to 
have you with us; indeed, quite proud if you 4 just 
condescend to come.’ 

And then the good woman grew red in the face, 
and her eyes dilated, as if she felt some terror of 
giving offence by such a bold proposal. 

‘You are very kind indeed,’ said I, rising and offer- 
ing a chair, which Mrs Webb did not pretend to see; 
‘and I am sure my mother will feel most happy to 
accept your invitation. We are already much in 
our debt, Mrs Webb, and can never forget your 


‘Oh, never mention it at all,’ said the good woman, 
nodding her head; ‘1’d do more if I could. I feel 
indebted to Mrs Keppleton ever since she cured my 
little Ralph of that complaint that was near killing 
him. I do believe, miss, that only for her medicine 
he’d be a dead boy now.’ And she drew her hand 
over her eyes—a very large brown hand it was. 

‘We’re only homely people,’ she continued, ‘ but 
still maybe your mamma would find it convenient 
just to stop at Thorn Grange till things are settled ; and 
we have mtd of spare rooms. The children can go 
up to the garrets, and I’ll settle everything as com- 
plete as possible. So you can let me know this 
evening, Miss Keppleton, if you ’ll come.’ 

Right gladly did my mother consent to go for a 
little time to the farmhouse, and we were received 
there with much courtesy and respect. Peace and 
plenty reigned in this humble abode. Our chamber 
was neat, and even elegant. Snow-white curtains 
dra) the window looking out upon a fresh green 
field of long grass ready for the scythe, and the best 
carpet and best chairs in the house were given for our 
use. The children were brought to us for inspection— 
six sturdy young people, of ages varying from one to 
twelve years, not remarkable for beauty, but probably 
nothing the worse of that. Baby was evidently the 
pet of the family, and he soon learned to stretch forth 

is fat arms to me when I —— him. I made 
myself as ible among these worthy 


ble as possi 
people, and li ebb’s details 


ned for hours to Mrs 
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a Ripworth, which my mother pear not 
with, though I felt a shudder when I Tooked 
st it. The money we received from the sale amounted 
to about ninety pounds, and of course we immediately 
set about paying our debts. Our Farmley creditors 
were all satisfied in less than a week after the auction. 
bg ving another debt to pay also, and I 
Bond ten pounds to return to the 
who had us that sum in 


o ~ of need ; but when I o her the money, 


‘And why? Who is the perso 

wouldn't.’ 

* But it must have been Mr or Mrs Webb that lent 


- it, if it was not 


“No, miss, it wasn’t me, nor Mr nor Mrs Webb that 
es eee and I there was a sparkle of 
merriment 


my suspicions. 
= give him the money next time he comes,’ 
om aaa give it, miss, for I know he won't take 


But you said it was onl 

‘Yes, but the time has n't come yet for you to pay 
it. Th waan't to be paid till you rich, Ah, miss, 
don’t fret about the money: he lost more than 
to Cricket, and it isn’t 

ver or or!’ 

I had to keep the ten nds for some time 
as M would not take it from me, 23TS 


been ed and when m 
from school, we were still there. 


Bobby employment in the 
Bobby’s great wish was to go 
friend soon succeeded in his efforts 
intment on board a 


oyment. I knew what his 
own feelings must be. It was that we were 


i lodgings in a chea iol great of 
the city, whom she spoke of as 
and honesty. was 

husband had formerly been an upholsterer and ssbinet. 
maker, living near the Shadows, in the neighbour- 
hood of Maggy’s carly heme, endl’ he had only lately 


ed ot our sty atthe farm how she 


8 request, and ha’ learned that 

them, if suitable. 


packed 

were her Bond 
or her ser- 

eas 
our trunks 


; insisted on wrapping up sand- 
wiches and cakes for us to take on our journey ; how 
e early starting. She did not know that 
the morning sin would never more gree 
Fae We went to bed that night as usual, 
and ff into a sound sleep. A smell of smoke—a 


made our way down stairs through the smoke, I never 
knew, but we were safely outside the dwelling at last 
—surrounded by the members of the household, and 
various articles of furniture saved from the fire. Our 


terrific glare. All 
the horror and confusion of the hour, I 
heard a voice of agony exclaim: ‘The baby—the 
t seems the poor was ve 
been t down by the nurse, who in her terror at 
hearing the commotion in the house, started from her 
sleep and ran down stairs to know the cause, and she 


out on the front of the house, scarcely large 
’d go 


e ladder to the casement, John, shouted 
a clear intrepid voice, and in the next instant I 


‘She's lost lost!’ cried out half-a-dozen 
voices in a breath. I stood immovably looking on at 
the lurid glare in the sky, paralysed with terror. 
But now the little casement o ; the fire has not 
touched the nursery yet; and as John ascends the 
| ladder towards it, out come two re. arms bearing the 


ladder, step by step. ‘ 


7 
1 of housekeeping experiences and motherl 
which she a seemed weary of talking. The a 
The summer had all passed away while we were at 
Thorn G: 
our 
| childoen, 
refused tc 
he hall and helped 
| hesitated to el 
‘I don’t think the person will take it back now, 
| the —s of the dark room, as I awoke. What : 
was it? I started up in horror. I thought I was 
. dying. ‘Waken, mamma—waken!’ and I shook my 
mother till she started up too. . 
* It is fire!’ she exclaimed ; ‘ the house is on fire !’ 
We both jumped out of bed and groped for our 
ean dressing-gowns, while the smoke seemed to grow 
Maggy fixed her gaze upon the ground and said | thicker each instant. 
nothing ; her silence was a sufficient confirmation of | ‘Get up ladies, quick—the house is on fire !’ shouted 
was a fearful stir and commotion through 
the building—men’s voices shouting, women i 
| trunks had fortunately been rescued, and stood out 
among the other things. Everybody was wild with 
fright. Perspiration glistened in the moonlight on 
men’s faces ; women wrung their hands in dismay, as 
ames were seen springing out from chimne 
Wi I T I Vr Lampton. 
far ll than 
ly brothers returned 
q hey had both grown 
much. Edward was quite a man, and of course much 
disappointed at Colonel Daubeny’s unkind behaviour, 
after so many promises held out to us. Fortunately, 
I possessed much influence over Edward, and through 
my persuasions he was at last induced to think of | Was too much Ingntened vo Venture Dac 0 
some humble employment by which he could gain a| smoke for the infant. The nursery was upstairs, and 
livelihood. We appealed to Dr Lampton on the su i 
ject, and he promised to look out for something fo 
it 
ya er, shouted one of the men. 
Mr Webb having gone to the farmyard with one 
of the workmen to procure water, was not present. 
Fiercer the flames font forth, sparks and smoke 
into the air. 
a a counting-| ‘The —the baby!’ shrieked Mrs Webb in 
at a of a a 
year. It was a good thing for my tots 
thus provided for, yet I wept some secret tears when 
eheld a figure fleeing towards the burning house. 
vanished quickly, while a roar burst from the spec- 
4 oF to London as soon as Bobb eft us. Edward | tators. It was Ma Bond that had disa d 
he went to Portsmouth, be he embarked i | 
the merchant-ship Snowdon, and then Edward i 
to London, to enter upon his new duties, and to awai = 
there mamma’s and my arrival. Maggy Bond told us « 
him ti 
im tightly, and pu 
| slowly descends the | 
4 
a 
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God!’ exclaim voices; but I sa: nothing 
yet; I cannot O what a roar of what 
a crushing of rafters—what volleys of smoke 
ote Bees hall-door! Still she comes not. | i 
cannot come, for flames are here now— 
out—blending into one fearful of fire. 
*Maggy’s lost! O God, she’s lost!’ cried many 
voices in a breath. 
ight 


And that was thy end, O Maggy Bond ! 


AMONG THE DRUID-STONES. 


scientiously one may one’s 


with the gentle 
man in question : ‘how He 


the great tem 


*You 


him at ambiguous 


’ said he carelessly ; ‘it will be all 
ust has sold his bay mare. She’s a 
; thave is difficulty 
in guiding er. She has kicked everything he has to 
pieces, scores of times. His m, Jack Strong-i’-th’- 
arm, is the only man in d who can manage her ; 
and I know Jack was to leave the place last week.’ 

*Good heavens !’ cried I, suddenly and 
to the window, ‘the weather looks very dou Beit 
Your friend said that he should not expect me if it | do 
was wet.’ 

y host. ‘I envy you your oe ge 
I could have ; to-morrow, 
T could have done it, but to-day I must be on the 

bench at 

‘Let us go to-morrow,’ cried I. ‘I’d rather 
you, my dear friend, ten thousand times. Rone 


returned 
all things. 


something about that man do you know, 

itics ; 

‘Stuff and nonsense! He’s a most capital fellow. 


Why, it was only last night that you were sin, his 
Besides, he’s the very man for Abee” He 
theories about the thing—I don’t know what 
they are, but they are excessively valuable. He’s the 
secretary of the Club. Here’s = 
carriage coming ro come, get your coat on ; you’ 
find it windy on the Downs—and Y'll drop drop you at his 
gate.’ 


dropped 
Dryasdust ae pleased to 
see Me; gave me e drinks ; ed a huge 
cigar-case for our joint use. ‘But what of all this,’ 
thought I, « if the man isan accessory before the fact 


to a murder ? For what is it but murder to offer a 
fellow-creature a seat 


suppose 

a groom drew u 
the trap, and there is not an easier or better-going 
machine in all Wiltshire.’ 


A momen comfort took 
of the ridiculous since the wéhicle 


perp > back without the 
of horse-power. But I was soon most ly unde- 
ceived. 

‘Is that an old servant of yours?’ said I, determined 


peri 
‘A mere lad,’ returned Dryasdust . ‘My last 
man was a most excellent whip ; but now I am 
. mare!’ in with a at 
heart; ‘what! the bay mare?’ read 
* Yes, the bay mare You have heard, then, 
haps, of her peculiar fancy: she will not be 
done in front of the house; hee 
runs alone, asin the onso of the trap’ 


we got into the vehicle—which was evidently built for 
rather the rate 


well meant of Dryasdust-to endeavour, as we flew 
to make me acquainted with the early history 
of Druids, and the localities which they made 
their but mind was too 
ied with the Present, and the contingencies 
ture, to pay much heed to the venerable 
— aid inded pick up certain scraps in spite 
of aes little to find any usefor them 
in this were © going at); at) ; 
but they are too reo consequence 
bay mare’s shying at by the way, when 
my attention was na y drawn away with a jerk 
from anti report for 44 
Pa or Dryasdust—although 
acknowledge his authorities— 
Cesar, in connection with the Carnutes, who lived on 
borders of where the 
{ winning ignorance so peculiar 
of man—pitched their most sacred 
im that it was in the exact centre of France. 
‘Now, Avebury, or Abury,’ which 
of course » io Ald or Ol the 


edge of the Downs yonder, and opposite St Anne’s 
ed, not after the mother of the Virgin, as 

some audaciousl 
this day; and 

to upen ts 
horse-fairs, and even d 
fairs, si ly enough, the of 
terriers are said to be black and tan. — 


y 
Thole Fomepe of these Downs for miles is covered with 
various forms of earthwork; with barrows of — 
shape and size; with British and Danish camps; 


|| 
‘There’s the trap,’ exclaimed Dryasdust, breaking 
Nn upon my gloomy meditations, and drawing my 
httention to a light and swaying vehicle (such as 
mass of dark cinder, pronounced to be the remains of 
a human form, found within the ruins of the house. 
as Very light, 1b mignt NOL pe Worth While 
make a drive WenLUy 5 Dis Cabrioiel 
the country, he sometimes does. 
has offered to take me to Abury to-morrow, t 
VIUD a0) ParancCce 0 CSU, UI 
course, but still a little suspicious. 
*I hope so, returned I. ‘It can never be a 
that he proposes. Why, the place is eleven miles away, 
and | inch 
Mfg’) soon there, however, if he drives,’ 
remarked my friend, and I must > 
gave me very great uneasiness, ali ugh I made no | of about seventeen miles an hour. t was doubtless 
observation upon it at the time. 
we are now approaching is perhaps richer in anti- 


= 
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roads laid by the Roman over the trackways of our 
earliest ancestors, and distinguishable from them even 
now; and, lastly, we have the —_— mound of 
Silbury, a nation’s handiwork, immediately beside the 
ancient temple of Avebury which we are now about 
to visit. e hill is very steep here—the merciful 
man is merciful to his beast—shall we alight, and 
walk a little?’ 

* By all means,’ replied I; ‘let us walk a t deal. 
1 am sure the poor mare must be quite tired.’ 

* Tired!’ need Dryasdust; ‘my bay mare is 
never tired, sir. She will come home, = will see, 
like lightning; she will rattle down this hill, my 
friend, in no time at all!’ 

I shuddered, for the place was a precipice with 
rectangular turns. 

The air grew keener and fresher with ev lateau 
we patina ; the habitations of mankin — 
rarer. We saw but two fellow-creatures from the 
time we reached the summit until we arrived at our 
destination—a farmer riding the other way at full 
speed, as though he were an escaped victim pursued 
by Druids ; and a village idiot, who clambered up and 
clung to our vehicle behind, scratching the paint off 
with his boots and talons. Presently we came to a 
pretty village, with its gray church-tower peeping 
through lofty trees; scattered cottages, with gay 

ns in front of them; and a grand old manor- 
ouse, with avenues of elm and lime. 

* What enormous stones!’ exclaimed I, as the bay 
mare swerved from one gigantic object standing by 
the roadway to within a hairsbreadth of another on 
the opposite side. ‘Why, there has been a rain of 

iant stones here! One has fallen among the onions, 

k you, and one among those new potatoes.’ 

* Nevertheless,’ quoth Dryasdust, * they cannot have 
done much mischief to the vegetables. They have 
been here thousands of years before potatoes were ever 
planted. They are Druid-stones, and we are in one 
of the inner circles of the great temple of Avebury.’ 

The circle, alas !—even when the bay mare was put 
in stable, and I was left at liberty to look for it—was 
scarcely visible, but the reason of its being so was only 
too plain. Every house in the was built of 
Druid-stones ; every wall, every stile, every piggery ; 
the very gaps in the hedges were sacrilegiously stopped 
up with portions of those venerable relics. No other 
stones—save flints—are found in the neighbourhood, 
and the desecration has been going on for centuries. 
Famous John Aubrey was pod told by one Parson 
Brunsdon of his own day, ‘you may break in upon 
these mighty stones without much trouble, in this 
fashion: make a fire on that line of the stone where 
you would have it crack; and after the stone is 
well heated, draw over a line with cold water, and 


immediately give a knock with a blacksmith’s sledge, | that 


and it will break like the collets at the glasshouse. 
The church is likewise built of them ; and the mannour- 
house, which was built by the Dunches temp. Reg. 
Elizabeth ; and also another fair house not far from 
that.’ Aubrey writes this in 1663, after King Charles 
IL’s visit to the place; but since then the work of 


be verified 4 closer examination, are the two long 
avenues whic 


end ;’ and the doctor himself could count nineteen stones 
still standing. Of the Beckhampton avenue he writes: 
* Many stones are just buried under the surface of the 
earth, many lie in the balks and meres, and many 
fragments are removed to make boundaries for the 
fields.’ ‘From time to time, even now, says Mr Long 
in a very able paper upon Abury, published in the 
Wiltshire Archwological Magazine in 1853, ‘ fresh 
blocks appear above the surface, and the plough occa- 
sionally strikes on one hidden in a tield, where similar 
operations have been carried on for years, without any 
such obstruction presenting itself. This has induced 
the country-people to adopt the belief (to which they 
adhere most pertinaciously), that the stones grow. 
Such appearances, however, are readily accounted 
for, when we remember that the earth surrounding 
these stones is constantly being reduced in level 
(especially in sloping fields) by the combined action of 
the plough and atmospheric influences ; while the stones 
themselves, resting on a solid bed of chalk or gravel, 
cannot sink lower.’ 

Besides the still remaining stones—protected from 
barbarous destruction by the present proprietor of 
the place—there are numerous tumuli scattered 
without the vallum, the resting-places of those who 
wished to be buried as near to the sacred precincts as 
possible, while, almost always in sight, notwithstand- 
ing the comparatively modern timber and buildings, 
towers the ancient hill of Silbury, the work of many 
thousands of pious hands. In days when there were 
no such obstructions, this must have been distinctly 
seen from every part of the temple, and was doubtless 
connected with its rites. 

‘And to whom is the place supposed to have 
been dedicated ?’ inquired I. 

‘To Teutates, sir—to Teutates, the Celtic Mercury, 
without doubt,’ exclaimed Dryasdust with energy, and 
as though he had been contradicted. ‘They 
his victims in wicker-baskets upon yonder hill; an 
eminence, you observe, evidently built for the accom- 
modation of the winged Messenger, as an intervening 
place to rest upon before setting his sacred feet upon 
“eo I d ha 

‘But ear sir, having come 
so far, it seems scarcely Re while that they should 
have helped him down such a very little way as’——- 

I spoke with a smile, but the benevolent counte- 
nance of Dryasdust wore an unwonted harshness as 
he interrupted me ; ‘I perceive, sir, that you are but 
a scoffer, or, what is worse, that you have already 
embraced the pernicious doctrines of Duke and others, 
with respect to the plan of this great sanctuary. You 
are doubtless for the Planetarium theory, advocated so 
speciously by some superficial investigators. I know 
it, sir, and despise it most thoroughly. You pretend 
our i ious ancestors, forsooth, established on 
these Wiltshire Downs a stationary orrery, located on 
a meridional line of some sixteen miles in length; and 
that these planetary temples, seven in number, would, 
if put in motion, revolve around Silbury Hill, as the 
centre of the scheme. That the sun is the southern 
circle here, and the moon the northern; and that the 
latter is represented as the satellite of the former, and 
passing round him in an epicycle’—— 

Dryasdust, spare me imputation a 
heresy. I one aon, I never heel of it until this 
moment. It seems improbable, and indeed unintelli- 
gible in a very high d ; 

‘Your opinion, sir, » mm honour to your head and 
heart,’ quoth the antiquary, grasping my hand : ‘such 
a theory has nothing to stand upon but the twelve 
stones composing the inner, the thirty which 
formed the outer ring—numbers which happen to 
correspond with that of the month and of the days of 
the month ; all else is fanciful and illusory. Now, on 
the contrary, when we have ascended Sil ill, it 
will be dius to you 


i] EE 

j 
4 
i 

| 

estruction has gone on far more lamentably. In his 

time, the stones were far apart, indeed, like the teeth 

of an aged man; but now there is but a tooth here 

} and there—albeit a most enormous grinder—and even 

the hollow mage where its fellows stood are barely 

\ distingui le. Still, from several points, as I stood 

{ with asdust upon the vallum that surrounds the 

| village, I could recognise the general plan—a vast circle 

of stones, and within it two much smaller circles, not 

concentric. Not to be so _ discerned, but ™ to 

| sacred place, each composed of a couple of hundred 

end stones. In 1743, Dr Stukely writes, ‘Mr 

i pune, bens informed me that when he was a 

} school-boy, the Kennet avenue was entire, from end to 
{ 
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pe ng this temple was no other than the 
Ophite Hierogram.’ 

*You don’t say so!’ exclaimed I, with as much 
animation as I could assume. ‘ Dear me! the off ——- 
I did not quite catch the name.’ 

‘The ophite hierogram,’ repeated D: ust ; ‘the 
representation, as I need not tell you, of the union of 
the serpentine and solar superstitions. It took no 
less than six hundred and fifty of these sarsen (properly 
sarsden) stones to portray the course of the serpent, 
to bolise immortality in the scene before us.’ 

e were now half a mile from the village, at 
the foot of that e green mound built for the 
accommodation of Mercury 
Dryasdust was obliged to pause in his discourse, and 
husband his breath for the ascent. The hill is 
evidently the work of men’s hands, and the shape of 
the great trench around it, which furnished the earth 
of which it was composed so many centuries ago, is 
clearly visible. Steep as it is, it occupies so much 
space that a ericket-ball cannot be thrown from its 
summit, it is said, without striking the mound on its 
way. The Archeological Society, some years ago, inge- 
niously satisfied their curiosity as to its contents with- 
out any injury to its form, by sinking a shaft (which 
they ps hn ae. A filled up again) from the top of the 
hill to the bottom ; but—to the t delight of the 
believers in Mercury, and the confusion of those who 
held the thing to be a tumulus—nothing was found. 

ophite hierogram,’ exclaim ust, extendin 
hands toward the village, be as Stoneblin 
as the Druids themselves. Filling up in ym 
the ra’ of Time and Man, — banishing from the 
picture all products of the barbarous Present, there lie 
the Coil, the Head, and the Tail of the serpent distinct 
and indisputable.’ 

It was not for me to contradict a gentleman of 
Dryasdust’s inches, standing as I then was, moreover, 
= the verge of that artificial hill, to the steepness 
of which I have already alluded. I saw no serpent 
myself, but I endeavoured to put on the appearance 
of one who did. ‘ The tail,’ remarked I, ‘is especially 
recognisable. How much of ground is the whole 
animal supposed to have cov ? 

‘An area of twenty-eight acres, twenty-seven 
sane returned the antiquary, ‘with a circum- 
erence of 4442 feet. There have been cart-loads of 
bucks’ horns, bones, and wood-coal dug out of the 
vallum, doubtless the remains of sacrifices. The 
was of ee importance. Conceive the 

bour which must have been expended in collecti 
these enormous masses from the Downs yonder, 
oe them in position. They are supposed to have 

n brought down on rollers. One of those two 
onder by the turnpike is more than thirteen feet 
high, eighteen wide, and six feet thick, and its fellow 
is almost as huge. The weight of the largest speci- 
men still left is sixty-two tons; but, a few years ago, 
we had one which reached ninety tons.’ 

‘It is a wonderful place,’ said I, ‘and has indeed 
seen strange changes. There are the Druid-stones, 
the parish Church, and the red-brick ms of Lady 


er.’ 


*Yes, in ” assented the anti sighing ; ‘ the 
decay of religion, sir, in’ little 
ere is still, however, some ve' 


The mare have well fed by 
is time.’ 

At the mention of the mare, and the of 
the unnecessary elevation of her spirits after corn, I 


became a little melancholy; and when I perceived 
the difficulty experienced in harnessing her in the 
i the delicacy demanded of all con- 
operation, my solicitude increased. 
However, b and endeavouring to 
fancy myself in the I sat through the journey 
home—I hope with some outward appearance 


, and even the enthusiastic of T 


calmness and intrepidity. Not until I safe to 

Dryasdust’s door, and well out of that Srominable 

trap, did I contide my apprehensions to his bosom. 

‘So that is the bay mare,’ said I, eyeing the creature 

contemptuously, ‘who has “kicked i oe to 
ieces scores of times,” and that nobody but Jack 
trong-i’-th’-arm can 

‘No, it is not,’ replied her master laughing ; ‘ but 
at last I perceive why it was you kept your eyes shut 
when we came down Steepside Hill. ‘This is the 
quietest animal in the world except when being 
harnessed. Our friend meant to warn you, I suppose, 
of the old gray which I sold at Tan Hill fair—the hill 
‘anaris—only last week.’ 

‘I wish he would pronounce his words a little more 
distinctly, then,’ said I, ‘for so I should have passed a 
payee day. I certainly understood him to say 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


WE English, who first set the fashion of sailing round 
the world, have not got tired of it yet. Almost every- 
body who accomplishes that voyage sees something 
new, or at least undescribed, by any who have preceded 
him ; and it is still really ‘something to talk about.’ 
The Austrians, indeed, have just performed the feat 
for their first time. A gentleman of the nil admirari 
school may curl his lip in tolerable security, when he 
can aver, ‘I have been from Gravesend to Gravesend, 
and found all barren;’ but a man who voluntarily 
circumnavigates the globe is commonly formed of more 
sterling stuff, and finds a great deal that is fruitful. 
Certainly, such has been the case with our latest cir- 
cumnavigator, Mr Arthur Tilley, who, being offered a 
passage in a vessel about to undertake this enterprise, 
‘ jumped at it’ at once, albeit there were but forty-eight 
hours allowed him for preparation. This vessel was a 
Russian ship-of-war, which, in company with two 
corvettes, was bound for round the world in general, 
although for the Amoor River and Japan in particular ; 
so that an opportunity was given not only of seeing 
strange lands and their inhabitants, but of studying 
the character of a people very alien to ourselves 
during the intervening passages at sea. In the way 
of safety and comfort, such a plan left nothing to be 
desired, while even the necessity which sometimes 
hurried the voyager away from places where, as it 
then seemed to him, he would have been content to 
pass a lifetime, is not to be deplored, since otherwise, 
how would he ever have finished his journey, or got 
home to publish it ? 

Sublime, indeed, must be the satisfaction derivable 
from this universal survey of the earth we dwell 
on! What heaped-up experiences of men and 
manners must be gained by it, and what charity 
towards our fellow-creatures of .every creed and 
colour ought to flow from its acquisition! What 
exquisite sights, what unimaginable odours, what new 
melodies of nature and of art, must meet the senses! 
In the tropic seas, the delicious scents from the great 
garden of the land are borne by the morning breeze 
to meet the voyager while yet a great way off, and 
thereby he perceives he is drawing nigh the coast 
long before his eye can recognise it. ‘In the Straits 
of Sunda, says Mr Tilley, ‘we were made aware of 
the vicinity of land by a number of birds of Paradise 
which hovered about our masts; and by tangled 
masses of cocoa-trees and rattans, which, driven by 
the current, floated out into the Indian Ocean.’ The 


of | whole of the evening on which they first made the 
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Japanese coast, ‘the officers, in spite of the rain, were all 
on deck, their eyes bent on the dark mountain-range 


before them, anxious to arrive in the mysterious land he 


so long a marvel to the rest of the civilised world. 


The commodore, captain, and master, enveloped in | consulted 


their thick leather coats, were peering into the gloom, 


or now and then consulting the chart of the coast by i 


the light of the ship’s lantern. Presently a faint light 
was seen ahead ; then, one after another, some four or 
five hundred flaming torches, fixed over the sterns of 
as many fishing-craft, came in view. It was a beau- 
tiful sight, those lights against the dark mountains, 
forming a half-circle round the bay, and extending as 
far as the eye could reach along the coast.’ 

With the Chinese, our traveller had already made 
acquaintance, but without much satisfaction to him- 


wood-cut of it. It consists of a light pole, having at i 


the end a fork-like division, made out of a bush, on 


injury; but on his attempting to run away, the thorns 
run into his flesh, and unless he stops instantly, lacerate 


the most desperate gamblers in the world, and when 
ha ing else, will risk their wives, 


times with neglect and cruelty. In Japan, on the 
contrary, the women meet with care and affection ; and 
when a man says that he has lost his wife, he means as 
we do, that she is dead, and not that his friend has 


won her of him at cards ordice. The religious ceremo- | 77;, 


nies, too, of the Chinese are by no means imposing, to 
judge from that grand one of blessing the junks 


bonzes arrived, and commenced divers antics; gongs 
were beaten, incense smoked, and, as a finale, a huge 
heap of crackers was exploded before the altar. On 
this, each bonze caught up the image which was next 
him, and, with a hopping step, ran across the road to 
where the boats were waiting to take them on board 
the junks. I could hardly believe it possible that 
religion could become debased by man to such an 
extent as this” Now, in Japan, although Buddhism 
has succeeded Sintooism (a very respectable religion, 
professed by many Conservatives of our own nation— 
namely, the Worship of Ancestors), the people do 

let off crackers upon occasions of particular solemnity. 
Nevertheless, the political institutions of Japan 
fall a great way short of perfection. The govern- 
ment is about the most absolute despotism that 
exists, or has ever existed, yet tempered by 
ancient customs having all the force of laws. The 
policy which has ruled this nation surpasses all that 


Machiavelli, Metternich, or Talleyrand ever dreamed h 


of. Fouché would have been a demigod, could he 
have had such a police and such spies. ‘The chief 
emperor is the Mikado, or Diari, whose residence is 


& 


Be 
2.8 


bes 


whom the is one. ision be 
i i i must resign ; if, on contrary, 

are —— commit suicide.’ 
The 


ere . If one of 
these noblemen become too rich, honours are 
upon him, which force an enormous outlay—a poli 
which keeps them in a state of subjection. 

The next class are the Sintoo and Buddhist priests, 
the latter of whom profess celibacy, but only as a brief- 
less barrister s law—they do not tise it. 


and the 

swords and a pair of trousers, the latter 

being on no account permitted to any of a lower rank. 
The merchants, who form the sixth class, are rich, 


vourable specime’ 

umanity. ey are well formed and muscular, with 
skins of a warm white, which, however, yellow with 
age. ‘The abundant black hair of the women is bound 
up into thick masses at the back of the head, and a 


\| 


: a —_—_—_—_—_—_—_— Miako. He is the chief of all the religions of the | 
empire, but particularly of the old Sintoo. Formerly, 
iq was the ruling temporal prince, but he has long 
y reduced to a state of political impotence, like 
that of fainéant of early French history. He is 
pro formé on subjects of importance, 
if though his counsels are not necessarily followed. It 
7 reported that, when informed that a treaty had 
j made with the Americans and Russians, he was 
<7 a to it, and predicted that numerous 
| evils ensue in consequence, which have cer- 
| tainly come to pass. His court is said to be the seat 
of the arts and the resort of learned men. His 
| attendants are priests of royal or noble blood; his 
| wife and concubines the prettiest and most cultivated 
women, as are also all those of his court. He himself 
| 
self. He fell so much in love with an instrument used 
by the Batavian police, and greatly recommended by 
. who have dealings with Chinese, as to afford us a | 
which the thorns inclining inward are left. With 
| this the policeman catches the evil-doer by the back of holds in his hand the threads of the vast spy-system 
; his neck. If the culprit remains quiet, it does him no 
Deck 10 a lear er. ingenious wea — ill ‘ort th 
also keeps the Chinaman at a respectful distance—a oF by 6 
desirable thing for many reasons! The Chinese are matter is referred to a committee of chief princes, of 
t whom, indeed, they are — to treat at all 
i possess large bodies of retainers. The a < 
] Satoguma is quite an independent sovereign, an | 
an army and even artillery, which the proximity | 
is State to Nagasaki has enabled him to acquire. | 
; officers were studying gunnery under those of a 
Russian frigate while our author was in that town. 
; The imperial spies scarcely ever enter his dominions, 
Urning to Ulla Wi © SOULD-West monsoon, im | as they are almost invariably murdered, so excellent is 
the Buddhist temple at Singapore. ‘A crowd of the princes come the 
lounging Chinese filled the place, some lying on the noblemen, who furnish the state with governors of 
floor, some smoking their bamboo-pipes, some gnaw- | the imperial domains, and to every one is attached a 
> ; “ locum-tenens, or rather spy, who reports on his con- 
ing sugar-cane, and others engaged in conversation. | 4.44 This is a recognised part of the government, 
Respect there was none. Presently twenty or more just as an opposition in parliament is with us. These 
nobles are obliged to remain haif the year in Y 
| 
| 
| en come soldiers; an y> interior 
j a officers, the interpreters, the medical 
ut muc. esp > e seven are e m 
i all of whom have their various Guilds, as they did of 
{ old in Europe. The agrioalburists form the last round 
ial ladder, with the exception of 
the Pari the outcasts—whose trade may happen 
to be that of skinning dead animals. 
The Japanese, although belonging to the Mongolian 
| | 
| 


Es 


i 


F 


for personal use—for blowing the nose, 
ers, Wrapping up the meats taken from 


FE 


used in 
books.’ 


The Japanese cutlery and sword-blades cannot be 
i country, although iron is 


could not compete with it. The staple product of 
the country is rice, for the soil yields the 
fruits of temperate and tropical climes, they are of 
very inferior quality. The cotton-tree and the tea- 
plant are planted as to economise space. 
* All houses are of unpainted wood, the outsides 
being generally formed idi so that the 
door may be in any part the owner Inside, there 
are other sliding , with window-frames; and a 


cony, ei ‘or or for ing domestic 
neat frames with a glue which is insoluble in water. 
The interiors are divided into chambers by — 
screens of r, ornamented with paintings 
or 


his day-garment, puts on a thi 
for his night-toilet. The most curious article of 
bed-furniture is the pillow. In the Malay Archipelago, 


virtues more 
of the 
evident 
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number of little arrows, made of gold, silver, or ivory, a hollow bamboo platted is used; in China, a 
as with the peasant-girls on the Rhine. Their coiffure | with different devices, is the mode; but in Japan, 
once made, and the hair plastered with wax, it remains | the pillow is a — = lackered box with 
untouched for many days, care being taken not to | drawers, in which the ladies keep their paper, hair- 
disorder it in sleep. The teeth are an object of much | arrows, &c. The top of this box is concave; and a 
attention ; the young girls and the men have them | little cushion, in shape and size like a sausage, is 
white and even; the married women still even, but | wrapped in clean paper, and placed in the hollow, for 
glossy black. Brushes made «and a this The Japanese 
fine powder, are used to keep them white; but the | always we Behe ot backs; and as only a small 
amy Ae meg ng with her kani-box before | portion of ir head touches the pillow, their elabor- 
also | night’s slumbers. Their sleep, however, is only for 
their teeth, but the substance with which | short periods, ~ ee ee 
en ee from a tray placed by the bedside, or to take a 
and a powder make them white and glistening | whiffs from the pipe; the tobacco-box, containing 
The women alsp extract | live embers, and other conveniences for smoking, 
lips and cheeks with saf- | being always within hand’s reach.’ 
ice-powder extensively in Our author found the people to be both goed. 
the Japanese men and | natured and social. Even the bonzes sit 
autiful, have much which | down to dine with him, and hold out their cups 
original. The young of | for whisky. Upon a certain bonze and a farmer, 
pleasing ; ruddy, laughi guests had on one 
oung | occasion a wonderful effect. ‘The farmer began 
worn |to sing; the little eyes of the bonze rolled in 
shave | delight, and he commenced helping himself to the 
over | potted and forbidden beef, and that in the presence 
of all his flock outside. Japanese civilities were 
a then exchanged. These consisted in drinking out of 
cil, er’s cup, or presenting an egg or something 
to 
for palanquins and boxes. Thinner 
art of the bark of the mul- 
the honour; but the reverend So 
fin to be done out of ni mage bit out 
various other practical purposes. = 4 piece, and again off the remainder, with 
man or woman has the long sleeve-pockets filled wi e result. “This he repeated two or three 
this useful article, and it forms an important clause and at last, seeing I did not appreciate his 
in the marriage-contract what supply the wife is to | civility, he tried to push the enw dite beguied of 
the egg into my mouth. A retreat only saved me 
from the choice morsel ; and this winding-up of the 
scene was followed by a roar of laughter from the folk 
outside. The bonze, perfectly intoxicated, now rolled 
su| homewards; the farmer staggered after his horse. 
scarce with them ; and they have generally great Ten minutes afterwards, as we rode up the street, we 
saw the same old bonze, seated before 
is coarse, but 3; an e price illey | tapping and grunting out his ers in use 
id for it, he concludes that foreign manufactures | of one 
The offer of a glass of whisky is introduction 
enough, of course, all over the world, but without 
such medium, the introduction in 
J is a little tedious. ‘ common mode of 
some time in conversation, giving a bob down for 
every compliment, which, as politeness is one of the 
= 18 & most amusing 
women bobbing thus, and chattering for half an hour 
The men 
Ganty salute one another in the same manner, 
tt they pass the hands down the knee and leg, and 
gymnastics. The difference may be seen 
once between inferiors saluting their superiors and 
top) summit, tortoises, butterflies, cranes, and | equals saluting equals : in the former, a low bend 
monsters, are the favourite delineations. The floor is | from the 
covered with mats of a uniform size, about half an | curt yet affable bend from the superior. there 
Se ee are a great many nice distinctions observed in the 
wood-fire, when a brasero is not used. is little | etiquette of salutation according to rank, which could 
or no furniture, so called; indeed, none is needed. only be made intelligible to the stranger by the 
The inmates sit on the mats by day around their | lectures and demonstrations of a professor.’ Ofcourse, 
trays at dinner, or tea-drinking ; and at night, a thick | it requires panes nee sees, Ge en SS 
mattress, covered with silk, crape, or cotton, is laid on | foreigner to put up with such ridiculous obstacles to 
the floor for a bed ; then the Japanese, throwing off | intercourse as these ; but it would be well worth the 
while of Englishmen to exercise th 
than they do. The superficial polis 
natives of Russis, as well as its 
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strength, may have done much to gain for that power 
the respect which it enjoys among a 
but it 1s also always very solicitous to o e their 
customs, and not to offend their minutest 
scruples. Of course, our independent jack-tars are 
not to be tutored like the subjects of the czar, but 
their animal spirits do certainly require some 
mitigati 

‘I saw one or two instances of men speaking the 
English language entering the clean, mat-spread 
rooms of the Japanese in their dirty boots, in spite of 
the protestations by words and signs, and the looks 
of despair of the owners. To shout at and abuse the 
people, tiresome and procrastinating though they be, 
is ill calculated on pe of foreigners to gain their 
willing services; yet 1 witnessed many instances of 
such violations of civility during my stay in Naga- 
saki. I wish my countrymen and Americans would 
remember, that to treat the people of Japan, with 
whom they may have to do, as they would a Hindu 
servant or a Chinese cooley, will be the very worst 
manner of having their wants or wishes attended to. 
On the other hand, kindness and attention not to 
violate their prejudices, and, if possible, to enter into 
their social life, will be the best method of having 
everything that may be required. This was the way 
in which the Russians, during their stay of nine 
months in Nagasaki, contrived to gain the affections, 
not only of the people, but of the i authorities. 
Captain Unkofsky, and through him his officers, had 

ytoe a wish to have it satisfied, where it 
was possible ; his name was known for miles around, 
and called aloud to us in the streets as we passed. 
The officers, in their walks through the town, were 
surrounded by laughing children, backed by a circle 
of pretty girls, with the men peering over their 

ers. One officer ially—Prince Ouktomsky, 

the grand duke’s aide-de-camp—knew, I think, all 

the children of Nagasaki; for they would crowd 

round him, shake him by the hand, and in their gentle, 

ination.’ 

Altogether, Mr Tilley gives a brighter and more 
hopeful picture of the state of Japan, and the temper 
of its people towards foreigners, any writer with 
whom we are uain' It cannot be expected 
that a nation which has held itself aloof from every 
other le since the world began, should easily 

the advantages of commercial intercourse. 
But Western science has already made great strides 
among them—they even use mercurial barometers— 


and we, the outward world, have friends in their | hood. 


council of state, who, let us hope, will not ‘draw a 
sabre across their stomachs crosswise,’ because their 
favourable views towards us may meet with tem 

part to play. ‘I cannot itying,’ says Mr Tilley, 
‘the ity they must 
of fleets to make treaties, or remake them; for 
atone with foreign powers—a new kind of 
diplomacy to the Japanese—has most disas- 
trous to the ministers in it. With the best 
intentions, perhaps, they have to cede to the force of 
circumstances and the power of the stranger from 
without, to combat the opposition of a powerful anti- 
progressive and anti-reform party within, and run 
the risk of meeting destruction whichever way they 
act. Both are hard alternatives; and a Japanese 
statesman must have an extraordinary quantity and 
quality of the duplicity which is characteristic of his 
race and profession, if he can steer clear and turn to his 
profit the difficulties which attend all diplomacy with 
the foreigners. If he refuse to grant their demands, 
he knows not how soon their cannon may be thunder- 
ing around the shores of his country; if he ~ too 
freely, or grant at all, he is never certain of the day 
when a small sword, presented to him with the 
greatest respect, is to be the symbol of his downfall, 


and the signal that he must use it on his own person, 
to save his family from being involved in the same 
disgrace. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that —. and all sorts of excuses should 
attend the making of a treaty, and that all sorts 
of difficulties and should be made use of 
afterwards to nullify it.’ 


A TALE OF A FLUTE 


In the year 1685, there lived in the narrow winding 
Rue Mazarine which leads to the present Quartier 
Latin of Paris, two artistes of great reputation—a 
sculptor and a musician. May be they had heard of 
each other, but neither of them knew the other’s face, 
and some historians say they were mutually ignorant 
of each other’s existence. 

The sculptor had already acquired great celebrity : 
he had decorated 
magnificent palace of the Cardi e Furstem at 
Saverne ; every one admired the elegant tomb he 
carved for Mazarine ; and many specimens of his work 
had been chosen to ornament the various chiteaux of 
the king. Besides all this, he was president of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. His name was Antoine 
Coysevox. 

A musician whose talent is limited to performing 
upon a certain instrument, can doubtless acquire 
very brilliant renown during his lifetime; but, as he 
leaves nothing after him to remind posterity of his 
merits, it is rare indeed that his name survives him. 
Thus it is that history has not consecrated the 
smallest page to the memory of Gabriel Desmares, who 
was, however, first-flute in the celebrated orchestra of 
Lully.* The windows of Gabriel’s appartement were 
exactly opposite those of Coysevox ; but as the latter 
worked constantly in his studio at the back of the 
house, it was natural enough that the melodious 
sounds of Gabriel’s flute never reached the ears of 
the sculptor ; neither were the strokes of Coysevox’s 
hammer ever heard by the musician. 

But Coysevox was not the only person in his house 
who possessed the faculty of hearing. Our academician 
had a niece, a sweet girl of seventeen summers, of 
whom he was the sole guardian. Fresh as the 
morning, hair as brilliant as jet, and eyesas dark, such 
was Marianne, who, besides these attractions, had a 
decided penchant for good music. It was, indeed, the 
only pleasure in which the pretty child allowed herself 
to indulge, and this indul ence was solely due to 
hazard having brought Gabriel into the neighbour- 


Anxious to fulfil his responsible guardianship as 
conscientiously as possible, Coysevox had imagi 
that the best means of keeping his eyes ever upon his 
niece, was to allow her to quit the house only when he 
went out himself; and as all the outdoor exercise he 
was in the habit of taking consisted in a short prome- 
nade in the garden of the Tuileries on Sundays, when 
it was fine, poor Marianne lived truly the life of 
a recluse. A little needle-work, three or four affec- 
tionate words from her uncle at breakfast and dinner, 
and some vague castles in the air, which she was aided 
in building by an old nurse called Nicolle, constituted 
the little varied phases of Marianne’s existence. 

We cannot be surpri therefore, that she added 
to this monotonous life, as a sort of supplement, the 
pleasure of listening sometimes to the soft melodious 
sounds of Gabriel’s flute. No sooner was his music 
wafted across the narrow street, than her needle was 
allowed to fall idle into her lap, her gaze became 
fixed, she scarcely breathed, lest she should lose one 

icolle was not present, Marianne was even courage- 
ous enough to open her casement, and lean out for a 


* To this celebrated we owe fine 
‘ composer many operas, among 
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while upon the balcony, thereby ing considerably 
the distance across the street. Nicolle was not, 
however, a person to be feared ; it would have been 
impossible to find a more kind-hearted old creature, 
or one more devoted to her youn 
ianne’s conscience at this period, whilst making 
her believe she had already something to keep secret, 
told her she had no confidence to make. The old 
nurse Nicolle was not devoid of a certain talent of 
observation: all old maids are possessed of this 
faculty—the question is only one of more or less. 
‘Here’s a singular coincidence,’ she said to herself 
as she pottered in and out; ‘it’s always just when the 
flute begins to be heard that mademoiselle ceases 
her work; and I am no sooner out of the room, than 
she feels the necessity of a little fresh air! Ah, 
ah! there is something going on in that little heart 
there, that will not my bo in making itself known to 
me. When the cup is full, it must Tow over; and in 
matters of love, the heart of a young damsel is never 


in 
t which been observed by Nicolle had not 
escaped the eyes of Gabriel. However much precau- 
tion Marianne used to open her window quietly, the 
noise, slight as it was, never failed to tickle the ears 
of our musician ; and the latter, whilst playing, did 
not keep his eyes so fixed upon the music as to be 
unable to recognise, every morning, the same pretty 
head attentively listening on the balcony over the way. 
It was not very long before Gabriel himself 
to feel also the necessity of taking a little fresh air at 
his window, especially when he had studied, or rather 
performed, one of his pieces ; for, it should be remarked, 
since he had become aware that his music was 
seriously attended to, he took care to study in a little 
back chamber ; he only performed pieces of which he 


was perfectly master near the window which looked | after 


into the street, and Heaven knows if he played them 
or not with all the exquisiteness of whi is talent 
was capable ! 

It sometimes happened that our artiste and his 
charming audience found themselves leaning on their 
respective balconies at the same moment; but neither 
ox a first, the courage to encounter each other's 
gaze; they appeared, on the contrary, absorbed in 
very different occupations. Gabriel’s attention was 
evidently riveted upon the clouds, as if he were inquir- 
ing which way the wind blew ; and Marianne a; 
to be attentively counting the rare passers-by in the 
street below. 

However, one day, as they were probably about to 
change their ive parts—as it became Gabriel’s 
turn to count the people in the street, and Marianne’s 
to discover the way of the wind—their eyes met; 
each immediately felt a species of electric shock. 
Marianne blushed crimson, and retired abruptly from 
the window. She promised herself, there a then, 
never to commit such an ae again, and the 
very first thing that happened to her next day was to 
break However, she little 
courage this time in supporting Gabriel’s » an 
did not from the she 
had done the day before. Gabriel, on his side, to put 
an end to such an embarrassing situation, thought 
proper to risk a respectful salute, to which Marianne, 
out of politeness, could not refuse to nd. 

But here began the great difficulties of the situa- 
tion. Gabriel 


speaking to her, but it was in vain he 
sought for a convenient opportunity ; Marianne never 
went out on Sunday, nor without her uncle. 
It would be difficult to imagine all the projects and 
devices that passed through the brain of poor Gabriel 
for the next few days. We should , as a true 
historian, that Marianne also was tormenting her 
mind to discover, if possible, what this young man, who 


mistress. But | himself 


began | was, to say the best, a frightful caricature. 


played the flute so well, who made her such gracious 
salutations, and who looked at her so tenderly,‘was 


going to do. 

By one of the most singular of hazards, Coysevox 
i was no less uneasy at this period than his 
niece, and the subject of his troubles was also a flute- 


player. 

Tn the Jardin des Tuileries, near the palace, and a 
few steps from the gate which opens into the Rue de 
Rivoli, many of us have admired the beautiful marble 
statue of the demigod Faunus playing on the flute. 
At the time of which we write, all the faculties of 
Coysevox were absorbed in the conception of this 
chef-Ceeuvre. The illustrious sculptor had then 
attained that maturity of talent, and that degree of 
reputation, which forbade anything of a mediocre 
execution leave his studio. of the 
0 ucing a statue as ‘ectly beautiful 
as his chi Ager te it, he often undid one day 
what had been laboriously done the day before ; 
sometimes the entire attitude of his Faunus displeased 
him, or sometimes he endeavoured to give an arm or 
a leg a more graceful position. But what troubled 
him more than all the rest was the head. He actu- 
ally despaired of ever being able to make his Faunus 
play upon the flute without a ridiculous exaggeration 
of the muscles of the cheeks; and the more Coysevox 
advanced in his work, the further off appeared the 
object to be attained—all that he had yet produced 
e cause 
of this—and he knew it too well—resided in the 
models who sat for him. These r folk, whose 

fession consisted in being artists’ models, and not 

ute-players, were more awkward one than another. 
They could not even hold a flute properly, much less 
play upon it. Coysevox had tried all his models, one 
another; he had come to the last of them, but 
all in vain. In the morning when he rose, and in the 
evening when he retired to rest, but more especially 
during his meals, and in the nce of his niece 
Marianne—who was thinking of something else—and 
of his servant Nicolle, who naively chimed in with 
his lamentations, Coysevox usually burst forth with 
the following exclamation : ‘ By all the saints! the 
first condition requisite to a man who wishes to adopt 
the profession of model, ought to be that of knowing 
how to play the flute!’ 

Such was the situation of our were em 
the day that the following incident occ 

That day—it was in the morning—an observer 
sauntering in the Rue Mazarine between the house of 
the sculptor and that of the musician, might have 
remarked the same succession of facts and move- 
ments that had invariably taken place, about the 
same hour, for the last fortnight. Two windows would 
be ee ot oe a most charming melody would 
be heard, which, whilst on its road to the person for 
whom it was intended, could not fail to attract other 
ears that it might meet on its ; then would 
appear Marianne and Gabriel, when the usual saluta- 
tions, responses, and tender looks would be exchanged. 
Marianne held in her hands a bouquet of roses, upon 
which her eyes, when they were not e in 
another quarter, were fixed as if she were absor in 
a most minute botanical study. Suddenly the bouquet 
escaped from her and fell into the street. e 
cannot say whether this accident was arranged before- 
hand, or whether it was purely an accident; but one 
thing is certain—namely, that Gabriel descended into 
the street by his stairs almost as rapidly as the 
bouquet had fallen there through the air. Possessor 
the he fed, back in to his 
chamber, 
covered with 


pretation that could not 


pct carelessness, the niece of vox had | 


at his window, an 


= 
so; he feared, and very Properly too, that it would 
ex Marianne to disagreeable scenes at home. He 
A a the hands of Marianne. _ But, fearful of the inter- 
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Gabriel joined his hands in a 
without daring to answer a word. 
exclaimed, smiling, ‘I have not heart to repulse 
an affection which is honest and sincere.’ 

iel nearly suffocated the old servant in his 


At this moment the noise of a latch-key was heard 
the door. 


to save him the trouble. ‘Ma foi, monsieur? 
said ae ve that the motives will not 
displease you. It is now nearly a fortnight that I have 
heard you exclaim, night and morning: “ Who can 
ure me the satisfaction of having a model who 
how to play the flute?” Well, now, the satis- 
faction you desire, my master, you owe to me—here 
it is!’ 

‘What! this gentleman ?’ 

‘That gentleman is a man who is 
seeking a profession, atthe t me to recom- 
mend him to you. As he plays the flute neither more 
nor less than a veritable musician, I proposed that 
he should come to you as a model, and when you 
entered, he was about to accept ea 

Gabriel gave a nod of assent. He could not think 
of contradicting Nicolle ; for, besides 
from a great peril, the old creature opened the 


‘Io orders,’ returned Gabriel slowly. 
‘Yes! Well, then, let us begin immediately. I felt 
a little even—but your arrival 


has given me fresh vigour. Follow me into the studio!’ 
Gabriel did not wait to be invited twice ; perhaps 

he thought that in a few moments 

sented to one he was ing to meet, and w 

to p) e in oj to 

her. Blighted hopes!" Not i i 

a few statues in the rough state, among which 

the famous Faunus playing on the flute; and in a 

corner of the room, two or three blocks of marble 

waiting, before putting on their poetic forms, for a 

i the maestro. 


a heart and my eyes have not deceived 
me, 
Whilst this consoling reflection, he sat him- 


ptor 

Gabriel’s hands a flute, which upwards twenty 
Is had already held, but out of which not one 

of them had been able to draw a sound. 


FF 
3 


E 
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and’embraced his flowers, iel was again absorbed 
in reflection, when he remarked the sculptor leave his 
house, and stroll down the Rue Mazarine towards the 
river. This circumstance conjured up in the young 
man’s mind a somewhat courageous idea. 
It was contrary to his habits that Coysevox had 
abandoned his work so early to take a litile exercise. 
He had been up since daybreak, and had shut himself 
into his studio, determined to vanquish alone and 
without the aid of any model the difficulty which 
embarrassed him. A sort of fever had arisen in his 
brain, and the modelling-stick trembled wildly in his 
hand, shaken by a nervous a therefore, 
to relinquish his work for a while, he decided upon 
breathing, for a few minutes, the fresh air on the 
borders of the Seine. Old Nicolle, who had never 
had scarcely recovered from ouse to probably tor more than once. 
extremely timid knocks startled her and called her to| ‘By all the saints!’ exclaimed Coysevox, ‘this 
the door. She opened, and found herself face to face | notion of yours, Nicolle, is an exceedingly fortunate 
with Gabriel, whose awkward entrance and very con- | idea. Ah! you know how to play the flute, my friend, 
fused manner amply indicated that he felt his presence | and you wish to utilise your time ?—I engage you for 
“What does monsieur want?’ said old servant | I will employ you on every occasion, and in prefer- 
ence to any one else. 
i ed her the roses he held in his hand, | comrades: in a word, you shall be as contented wi 
and began: ‘Here are some flowers which—that— Say! is it a settled 
about ’——_ ir? 
‘Monsieur is probably mistaken,’ interrupted 
Nicolle; ‘it is not customary for us to receive 
j nol? exclaimed Gabriel, somewhst encouraged 
! by the kind looks which flashed across the ph - 
nomy of the old servant, and belied the ‘affected 
4 coldness of her words; ‘it is not an offer I come to 
make, but a restitution.’ 
* A restitution !” 
} ‘Yes. Your mistress was a few minutes ago at her 
‘Oh! in i Nicolle. 
in his impatience to return them to their rightful 
owner, he has taken care to wait until the master of ‘Nicolle will not fail to tell her,’ thought Gabriel ; | 
the house was absent from home !’ 
The smile which accompanied this penetrating 
reflection was nothing short of an encouragement. 
ee oysevox, @ hammer m one hand, a chisel in the 
embraces. and — Faunns, uttered a 
oO when manner in 
| held the fate and premed it to his 
‘Heavens!’ cried Nicolle, ‘ here is Master Coysevox | ‘ By all the saints,’ said he, ‘I am a resuscitated being! 
returned.’ don’t make a chef-P euvre, the devil 
‘Where can I hide?’ ejaculated Gabriel in a half | himself must be mixed up in the work!’ And after 
* Impossible—there’s no time. Silence!’ returned | said to him, in a solemn voice and with a gesture 
Nicolle, advancing to meet her master. befitted to the leader of an orchestra—‘ Play !’ 
And our three contemplated each other| Gabriel obeyed: he began an air of the opera of 
{ for afew seconds complete silence : Coysewox, str Aleceste. ‘Superb music!’ exclaimed Coysevox ; ‘it is 
prised to see in his corridor a young man whose face | by our friend Lully.’ 
i was totally unknown to him ; Gabriel, awaiting with | But what made most impression upon our sculptor 
to him, would be anything but agreeable; Nicolle, 
im peril. 
meng essing, to 
| he asked in a cool, haughty manner: ‘ May I know, 
monsieur, the motives which have procured me the 
Gabriel rowed extremely 
ri e low and to 
The imagination of Nicolle was, fortunately, prompt y upon r OL the studio; no 
| 
i 
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woman-fi, appeared at the threshold; not the 
slightest ‘rustling of a dress was to be heard in the 


Our musician began to complain inwardly | 


of the length of time and the awkwardness of his 
position. After — layed three times the grand 
air of Alceste, he r a moment to take breath ; 
but Coysevox would not allow him to remain idle for 
a moment. ‘For the love of Heaven, my friend,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘do not let this sacred fire burn cold ! Go 
on! on! 

riel commenced an air from 
* Magnificent music!’ cried Coysevox ; ‘it is ry 
Lully. By all the saints, young man, with God’s help 
and yours, I shall become as great a sculptor as Lully 
is a great musician!’ And the chisel continued to 
work in the marble; the head of the Faunus a 
to become animated under the charm of such delicious 
music. After Acis et Galatée, came Proserpine ; bc 


He resolved, therefore, to continue playing upon this 
flute with the same perseverance that the sculptor 


dreams, and nothing 
appeared to indicate that Marianne would not con- 
tinue to remain invisible! With what di intment 
would he not have been overwhelmed, our fiute- 
player known beforehand, that when Coysevox was 
once shut up in his studio not a soul was allowed to 
enter there—not even his own cherished niece—lest 
he should be interrupted in his delicate work ! 

The lungs of Gabriel began to weary. Six 
hours of flauto obligato! and the sitting was not yet 
finished! No sooner had a sound died away from 
his weary lips, than Coysevox, his eyes glittering 
with excitement, cried in a pitiless voice: ‘Go on, 
my boy! Courage! Three louis if you like for this 
sitting. Goon! goon!’ 

The indefatigable ardour of the sculptor devoured 
two more operas of Lully—A madis and Roland. 

A seventh hour had om when the sounds of the 
flute, which had become gradually more and more 
feeble, were now suddenly drowned by an exclama- 
tion from Coysevox himself. Rushing to the door of 
his studio, he shouted : ‘Marianne! Marianne! Come 
here, my niece ; run, Nicolle !’ 

It would be impossible to describe the electric 
effect uced on Gabriel by these words. With a 
single bound, he sprang from his block to the side of 
the sculptor; but the latter cast upon him such a 
stare of astonishment, that, quite confused, dumb- 
founded, and with downcast eyes, he returned 
straightway to his sitting-place, and posed himself 
again in the attitude of flute-player. 

It is evident that Marianne and Nicolle were not 
very far distant, for their names were scarcely uttered 
by the sculptor before both of them appeared in the 


In his first transports of joy, threw him- 
self upon his old servant, who procured him so 
precious a model, and, while embracing her over and 
over again, gave Marianne and Gabriel time to recover 
from their emotions. ‘Look at that, Nicolle! and 
you, too, Marianne! Now, tell me—Where is that 


Gabriel), ‘I should make a ‘ceuvre! But 
look! See what a natural, Siena 


observation : ‘This left cheek,’ said he, ‘requires just 
one more touch ; two or three strokes with the small 
chisel will put it right. Wait—wait an instant! And 
you, my boy—a last effort, if please! Go on!’ 
At i had not only 
regain ld willing! 
have played for seven hours more; he determined to 
tell her in music what it was impossible for him, in 
his present position, to declare in any other way. He 
began the most passionate and melodious air in the 
opera of Armide, which some have considered as 
Lully’s master-piece. 

Never before had Gabriel, even whilst under the 


ean had given the final stroke of his chisel, 
but Gabriel did not perceive it. It was ae he, 
but his love that played—love which its 

Marianne, with eyes fastened upon iel, listened 
attentively to this passionate and mysterious lan- 
guage. Nicolle felt her heart beat hurriedly, and the 
tears which rolled down her cheeks sufficiently proved 
that she had not become an old maid from want of 
sensibility. 

Coysevox himself, now that his work was finished, 
ay to be labouring under a kind of magnetic 
influence ; the chisel and hammer had fallen from his 
hands; he stood immovable, and with open mouth, 
gazing vacantly at Gabriel! No sooner had the last 
note expired, than he exclaimed: ‘ Admirable! 
marvellous! sublime! And wish to become a 
model, my boy? Get along! y, you are an artiste, 
and an artiste of the very first order! By all the 
saints, Lully would be proud to count you the 
number of his celebrated musicians! and, whilst I 
think of it, Lully is an intimate friend of mine; and 
after the service you have done me to-day, you may 
be sure I shall not recommend you slightly to him. 
Tell me—shall I speak to him about you ?’ 

The enthusiasm of Coysevox had encouraged Gabriel 
so much, that, thinking Marianne an easy prize now, 
he answered: ‘Ah! sir, when I presented myself at 
your house this morning, I—I anticipated—I—1l 
assure you—a very different prize ’—— 

But . to a stop: an anxious, ter- 
ee oe arianne, and a similar one from 

icolle, told him it was not prudent to go quite so 
speedily into the business. He had said paw how- 
ever, to cool down Coysevox, and take away all the 
esteem he had begun to feel for Gabriel. 

‘It is but reasonable,’ said the sculptor, raising his 
head with pride ; ‘when a thing has been promised, it 
ought to be performed ;’ and going to a drawer of his 
desk, he took out three gold pieces. ‘Is it possible,’ 
thought he, as he was about to return to pay 
Gabriel, ‘that with so much natural talent there 


raised, and the hand 
drawn. These rapid movements were to his naturally 
acute intellect an entire revelation. 

Pretending to have observed eo ere advanced 
towards Gabriel and ited him the louis. He 
was received by the with a shake of the head. 

‘T am already too well paid, monsieur,’ said the 
flute-player, ‘by the pleasure of having been useful to 

ou. 


y' 
But i his head with an air of 
offenled diguity, quickie rejoined ‘What do you 


| 
| 
Then after a few moments of minute and silent 
| 
nari. O DUDILCG SUCH EXUUISILE 
Persée, Phaeton, &c. All Lully’s operas were passing ugh his li spread over the fascinating 
through the flute, one after another. melody. 
Gabriel to with horror that this 
Sage ind But could he 
risk the chance of losing ianne, once and for ever? 
Could he throw up an undertaking so well commenced? 
No! sooner die, thought he, than fall ingloriously at 
a moment when his object was so nearly attained. 
in working chisel ; = 
voured to keep up his strength by the most pleasing 
images his weary mind could conjure -_ Alas! 
two-thirds of the day had flown without the 
| 
can exist so little elevation of mind ?’ 
As he turned upon his heel whilst making this 
reflection—by no means flattering to 
abriel—he saw the head of the young man suddenly 
studio. 
my despair a few hours ago? It’s transformed 
—gone for ever, is it not? Ah by all the 
I knew that with such a model as this’ (pointing to 
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them, sir, I insist upon it.’ And 
g the three louis, still remained 
towards Gabriel. 


Nicolle also did not feel’ exactly at her ease. 

‘Take them, sir, take them!’ continued Coysevox ; ; 
‘it is not customary for me to be served gratis.’ 

If any idea of payment had ever entered Gabriel's 
mind, he would certainly never have consented to 
pla the part of model as he had d one. 

ever!’ he exclaimed. And his 
sculptor with such force, that the three _ pieces 
ay oe und. At this moment, our four person- 
a curious tableau. 
ay a moment of a silence—such as gener- 


les great explosions—Coysevox rushed 
ra arianne, seized her by the wrist, and bring- 
ing her ave towards Gabriel, exclaimed: ‘ It 


never be said, my boy, that I remain your debtor—as 
you will not take my gold, by all e saints, then, 
take my niece !’ 

We will not endeavour to describe the scene which 
can it. We will only 
stay to sa t nt of Coysevox was ratified 

J 4 the at the church 


AT LAST. 
My life, it has been long, 
And the years have sped away, 


And in my youth, although they ran, 
I wished them not to stay. 


But the prime of youth did pass, 
And I said to Time: ‘Run slowtr. 
O bear not away the spring of life, 
That cometh to me no more !’ 


But Time made answer grave : 

‘The summer doth follow spring ; 
If ye have sown in the early year, 
The summer the fruits will bring.’ 


But I smote my breast in grief, 

For not a seed had I sown, 

And I knew no fruits are for idle men, 
But for him that has toiled alone. 


The summer did come and go, 

And lonely and sad was I, 

I said to myself: ‘ When autumn comes, 
I will lay me down and die.’ 


And I said to Time: ‘O Time, 

My sorrow is great to bear. 

Will autumn seeds not bring forth fruit, 
If tended with tears and care ?” 


But Time made answer grave : 

‘The winter cometh fast. 

What ! can ye hope for a harvest still ? 
When ye let the seed-time waste.’ 


At the calm, cold words of Time, 
There fell on my heart a chill; 

But autumn winds swept over the land, 
And they roused my sleeping will. 


I said : ‘It is not too late ; 
I will not sit still and sigh : 
Others have reaped in the waning year ; 
It is better to do than die.’ 


Deep down in the dark chill earth, 

I digged a pit for the seed ; 

I loved the hope that sprung in my heart, 
And strengthened my soul in need. 


Day after day I worked, 

And tended it night by night, 

And loosed the soil for the tender plant 
That was springing out of sight. 


But the winter-snow did come, 

And the chilling wind and frost ; 

My pulses throbbed as I watched the storm, 
For I feared that my hope was lost. 


Despair would knock at the door, 

But I never would let him in ; 

I thawed the ice with my own warm tears, 
And remembered distrust was sin. 


Slowly the plant would grow, 
And the little shoots appear, 
And ‘ Alas !’ I cried, ‘ for the wasted months ; 
* Alas ! for the wasted year. 


And I said to Time : ‘O Time, 

I would I could make thee wait ; 

I would I could turn thy footsteps back, 
For I fear I have toiled too late.’ 


And Time made answer cold : 
‘Thou bringst me evil repute ; 
I warned thee spring was the time for seed, 
And autumn the time for fruit.’ 
* * 
As waters that bound by frost 
Take life again from the sun, 
So thus my heart when I heard the words 
‘Thy labour and work is done. 


‘Thy faith and thy sleepless nights, 
Thy tears and thy prayers are known ; 
Turn thee ; behold the golden fruit, 
From the little seed thou hast sown.’ 


I turned—'twas an angel, lo ! 

He had bound the fruit in a wreath ; 
I saw his face, and I knew him then— 
I knew that his name was Death. 


A. W. 


The Proprietors of Chambers’: Journal have the 
pleasure to announce, that in consequence of the Repeal 
of the Paper Duty, they will be enabled, with the com- 
mencement of their next volume, in January 1862, to 
present its Readers with a shect of better material than 
has hitherto been practicable. Earnest efforts will also 
be made to improve the literature of the work, so that, in 
the increased competition of able and worthy rivals, the 
FATHER OF ITs CLAss may yet be able to retain a fair 
share of popular favour. 
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| mean, sir? Take 
his hand, holdin 
obstinately stretc 
Marianne knew by the severe looks of her uncle 
that he had guessed all, and she trembled with fear. 
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